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The Church and the Chaplains 


HE undersigned sponsors of Christianity and 

Crisis are persuaded that the Protestant Church 
in America is not fully meeting its responsibilities 
and opportunities in the religious work among our 
armed forces. The government has provided un- 
usual facilities for a religious ministry to the men 
and women in the army and navy. But our oppor- 
tunities to provide guidance in personal moral and 
religious problems and in interpreting the larger 
moral and spiritual issues which underlie the war, 
are being inadequately met. Though the armed 
services are expanding their educational program, the 
particular resources which must be drawn from the 
Christian faith in dealing with world problems are 
not now being mediated to our service men. 


The General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains has done what it could with the limited 
resources at its disposal; but its resources are far 
too meager to meet the opportunities which are open 
to the Church. Letters from many parts of the 
world convince us that chaplains often feel them- 
selves isolated and inadequately supported by united 
Protestantism. With the exception of The Link, 
publication of the Christian Service Men’s League, 
no general literature reaches them; and literature 
dealing with the larger issues of the war and the 
nature of the peace which is to follow has not been 
made available to them. 


We are convinced that steps should be taken im- 
mediately to expand the Church’s work among the 
armed forces, and more particularly its help to the 
chaplains. We suggest the following items as first 
steps in an enlarged program: 

1. The General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains should be given more adequate financial 
resources for its work. 


2. United Protestantism, either through the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches or through the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, should 
appoint religious leaders of national repute to devote 
their full time to a ministry to the chaplains, coun- 
selling with them, helping them plan religious and 
educational programs and bringing them together in 


periodic retreats and conferences. Our plea for such 
a step involves no criticism of the splendid work 
now being done on a voluntary and part time basis 
by various leaders. But men on full time are needed 
for this task. 

3. Literature dealing with the broader issues of 
the war and the post-war period and presenting the 
relation of the Christian faith to the moral issues 
upon which our nation and the nations of the world 
must make their decisions, is needed in much greater 


variety and in larger quantities than is now avail- 
able. 


4. These and other necessary projects of expan- 
sion will require considerable funds. We believe 
that the Church can raise them either from funds 
now available or by special appeal. At least a half 
million dollars a year should be made available for 
a united program. 

We know that something is being done along all 
the lines of advance suggested. But what is being 
done is not adequate. The Catholic chaplains have 
a great advantage over our own men through the 
much stronger and more generous leadership accord- 
ed them by their church. Though Catholic chaplains 
number much less than one-half of our own number, 
the number of men giving their full time to Catholic 
chaplains under the supervision of Bishop O’Hara 
is many times greater than those engaged by us. In 
so far as our limitations are due to the division of 
Protestantism, we must make a more vigorous effort 
to overcome them. 
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Our Ministry to the Armed Forces 


WE should like to emphasize that, in publishing 
our statement by members of the Board of 
Sponsors, calling for an expansion of the Church’s 
ministry to the men of the army and navy, we have 
no intention of casting any reflection upon the work 
now being done. 


We know that the work of the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains, of the Christian 
Commission for Camp and Defense Communities 
and of the Commission on Religion and Health of 
the Federal Council has been invaluable within the 
limits set by present resources. But we are also per- 
suaded that the largely voluntary leadership which 
is now used for these various services is not adequate 
for the dimension of the task in hand. 


It must be understood that the immediate minis- 
try to the men in the forces is in the hands of the 
chaplains. The government has provided very gen- 
erously for this religious ministry and is constantly 
calling for more chaplains. The Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains can do little more with 
its present resources than facilitate the selection and 
induction of ministers into the chaplaincy. The lack 
lies primarily in the meagerness of the Church’s sup- 
port of the chaplains. Their brief training is pri- 
marily designed to induct them into the army and 
make them acquainted with army procedure. Advice 
and counsel on religious problems is necessarily 
minimal in view of the difference in religious tradi- 
tions, particularly the distinction between Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. 


The YMCA and Salvation Army are able to offer 
the chaplains some help; but it must be remembered 
that the organization of the USO is much less favor- 
able to a full religious program than it was in the 
last war. The fact is, as is attested by a voluminous 
correspondence which has come to us, that many 
chaplains have had no personal contact with church 
leaders since they entered the service. 


Meanwhile they face innumerable problems, hav- 
ing to do with their pastoral and preaching functions, 
in which they desire and require help and counsel. 
This ministry to the chaplains is not completely neg- 
lected at present, for church leaders have given gen- 
erously of their time to visit the camps and the 
chaplains. But this generosity has its limits, for the 
men who perform this service have other heavy re- 
sponsibilities. The fact is that Protestantism, with 
more than twice as many chaplains as the Catholic 
Church, gives them only a fraction of the leadership 


and support which the Catholic Church accords its 
chaplains. Nor can this work be effectively per- 
formed merely by denominational contacts. The 
chaplains are engaged in an interdenominational 
ministry and require support by a united Protes- 
tantism. 

We are publishing a survey in our next issue by 
the General Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, of all the religious work in the army and in 
the defense communities now being done by the 
Federal Council. If our survey of what is being 
done is not adequate, Dr. Cavert’s article will, we 
hope, correct this. 

The chaplains have, as far as we know, quite ade- 
quate resources in devotional literature. But they 
lack text books and discussion group guides, pam- 
phlets and posters which would make the Christian 
faith a resource in forming the minds and con- 
sciences of the men on the deeper issues of the war, 
particularly the ultimate objective of creating a more 
adequate community of nations. The churches are 
seeking to crystallize Christian opinion upon this 
issue at home; and they dare not neglect the men in 
the armed forces in this matter. The task is the 
more important since the army and navy have not 
had adequate educational services and are not likely 
to deal with the more ultimate spiritual issues even 
when these educational services are expanded. 

The churches have not left any important service 
completely undone. But they have certainly not 
been fully awake to the magnitude of the task or 
conscious of the vast extent of the military parish 
in which their ministry must be conducted. 





Chaplains’ Subscription Fund 


We are meeting very good response with our 
chaplains’ fund. We are seeking to raise $2,000 
to send Christianity and Crisis to 2,000 
chaplains in the army and navy in order that 
they may have more help in discussing the 
moral. and spiritual issues which underlie the 
war and the peace. We welcome contributions 
from our subscribers to this fund. 
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A Statement on Post-War 
Settlement 


HE course of events in the war has brought the 

great nations engaged in the struggle with the 
Axis to the point where they must reach agreements 
on fundamental issues of the post-war settlement. In 
view of the stake Christian people, who have been 
working for enduring peace, have in the decisions 
that will be reached, it is important that they should 
make up their minds as to the nature of the policy 
on the part of our government they will support. 

It is the conviction of the undersigned that the 
policy of the United States regarding post-war settle- 
ment should embody the following elements: 

1. It should seek mutual agreements among the 
great powers, particularly the United States, Great 
Britain, China and Soviet Russia, concerning imme- 
diate issues most likely to provoke international dis- 
cord in the future. These agreements may well cover 
such matters as conflicting territorial claims, the ad- 
ministration immediately after the war of the coun- 
tries now occupied by Germany and Japan, and the 
measures to be used in dealing with Germany and 
Japan when they are defeated. The need of such 
agreements is commonly acknowledged. The imme- 
diate agreements between the great powers must not 
be discounted on the ground that they do not assure 
an immediate world organization. They are neces- 
sary first steps in that direction. It is important that 
the apprehension of other nations in regard to Amer- 
ican policy be allayed as quickly as possible by an 
unequivocal resolution of the United States Senate, 
committing America to a policy of responsibility to- 
ward the task of creating international order. 

2. It should seek, as a part of the peace arrange- 
ments, the establishment of international institutions 
which will provide the preliminary framework of a 
world system of law and justice. Among the reasons 
why such a system is now essential are the follow- 
ing: 

Within such a system types of solidarity would 
emerge based on economic, racial, religious, intellec- 
tual, and other interests which would bind men to- 
gether across national boundaries and help to neu- 
tralize the influence of purely national interests that 
may set them against one another. 

Within such a system the general interest of men 
in peace, freedom, and the values of a cooperative 
life would be magnified, and would lessen the appeal 
of particular interest for satisfaction at the expense 
of others. 

Within such a system difficulties between various 
peoples could be dealt with as they emerge, instead 
of being allowed to accumulate until the forces mak- 
ing for violence become overwhelming. 


Within such a system the interests of small na- 
tions and minorities could be safeguarded. It is only 
within a world in which laws and justice are sup- 
ported by police power and the police power stands 
under the authority of international agreements 
transcending the interest of particular nations that 
smaller nations will be secure in the liberty and able 
to maintain their rights. 

Consciousness of the need of bringing force in 
international affairs under the rule of law is now so 
widespread that failure to establish the framework of 
a system of international law and justice as a part of 
the peace arrangements would constitute a defeat 
next to the loss of the war itself. It would mean that 
the peace was only a peace of exhaustion and that 
shortly we must prepare for another world war. 

We would urge upon our government that neither 
victory on the battlefield nor the resolve to hold 
down the enemy peoples by force will in themselves 
produce an enduring peace. We would also urge the 
conviction, inherited from the framers of our Con- 
stitution, that merely rational considerations based 
on self-interest are not sufficient to guarantee the 
observance of international agreements or treaties 
of alliance. An order of enduring peace requires 
the development of international institutions, suff- 
ciently independent to symbolize the larger unity of 
mankind, and capable of attracting to themselves 
emotional and moral, as well as intellectual, loyalties 
—loyalties that may come to dominate the attitude of 
the peoples toward these institutions even in times 
of conflict. 

We know the difficulties in the way of developing 
a world system of law and justice are formidable. It 
may be well not to attempt too much. But a begin- 
ning should be made. It is for our statesmen now 
to open up the channel through which the peoples 
may move in their quest for an enduring peace. 
After the channel has been opened up, even in a 
rough preliminary way, the creative forces of the 
world will, we hope, widen and deepen it. 

We respectfully urge our government, therefore, 
that in the conversations it may hold with represen- 
tatives of the greater powers it seek agreements 
which will be consistent with a larger agreement to 
which all of the United Nations may be parties and 
which will lay the foundations for the progressive 
establishment of an international system of law and 
justice. 

The above statement represents a consensus re- 
cently reached in the annual meeting of the Board 
of Sponsors of Christianity and Crisis. While no 
member of our Board is committed to every accent 
of the program as outlined, it does represent a very 
substantial agreement on what this group of Chris- 
tian leaders regards as important in the present 
situation. 








Power Politics Within World Government 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON 


HERE is no phrase more frequently uttered 

with overtones of moral aversion, particularly 
in assemblies of idealistic folk concerned for peace, 
than the phrase “power politics.” And there is good 
authority to be invoked for this attitude. It was the 
attitude of Woodrow Wilson twenty-five years ago 
that discredited “balance of power” methods of 
maintaining world order should be eliminated. 

It is characteristic, however, of many thoughtful 
students of the present, who have another quarter- 
century of experience to go on, that they do not 
share this attitude. They regard quests for power 
on the part of human beings as indeed evidences of 
human fraility, but as constituting nevertheless in a 
large measure the normal stuff of politics, domestic 
as well as international. They describe the art of 
politics as the development of means by which the 
conflicts of power-seeking groups may be resolved 
without jeopardy to the interests men have in com- 
mon. According to Professor Carl Friedrich, “It 
is rather puzzling that Wilson, an American and a 
southerner at that, should have overlooked the opera- 
tion of balances of power within federal systems, and 
the possibility that at the breakdown of the balance, 
war, a civil war, became inevitable.” 

Once this point of view is acquired, it is possible 
to see domestic and foreign affairs as woven of many 
of the same threads. John Lewis and his miners 
utilize the crisis of war to secure an increase of 
wages and power. At the same time the farm bloc 
in Congress deliberately holds in reserve a couple of 
bills which will enable them to “get theirs” if John 
Lewis “gets his.” In the struggle of these two 
groups the common interest in preventing inflation is 
gravely jeopardized. 

But this is only one illustration of struggles be- 
tween power groups that are quite frequent in Amer- 
ican politics. Now it is organized labor against em- 
ployers; and now those who profit by high tariffs 
against those who profit by low. Now it is Catholic 
against Protestant as when the religious interest 
threw several southern states to Hoover in 1928. And 
now it is the struggle of white people to maintain 
their dominant position over against the Negroes, a 
struggle in which the Negroes have themselves 
learned to play the balance of power game between 
the parties in several northern states. 

Popular representative government is a social in- 
vention by which men have found it possible to con- 
trol to a degree these conflicts of power-seeking 
groups. The institutions of such a government per- 
form important services in this connection. For in- 


stance, they provide the means by which constant 
transfers of power without bloodshed may be made 
from group to group. The history of labor legisla- 
tion in Britain and America over the last century 
illustrates how such a transfer of power from the 
employing to the employed group has thus been 
made through the medium of law. 

These governmental institutions also provide the 
means by which sentiment in behalf of the general 
interests of the people as a whole is mobilized and 
given preference over certain special interests of 
minorities. Sometimes a general interest wins out 
solely through its inherent appeal. It wins more 
frequently because, in addition to its inherent appeal, 
it attracts the support of those whose special interest 
for the time being runs parallel to the general in- 
terest. Thus the leaders of popular government can 
hardly fail to think in terms of power and of power- 
seeking groups. 

Perhaps this is one of the reasons why the makers 
of our Constitution did not expect a Utopia from 
the system of government they were creating. They 
knew that that government would be operated by 
men subject to the power-craving impulses of human 
nature, and they sought to put a check upon those 
impulses by distributing the powers of government 
so that in a sense these powers might be in a balance 
against one another. They also recognized that a 
popular government, no matter how cleverly devised, 
would not be able to maintain our political order as a 
moving equilibrium of contending interests, unless 
there was enough variety in these interests to pro- 
duce a measure of balance. The authors of The 
Federalist believed that “In a free government the 
security for civil rights must be the same as that 
for religious rights. It consists in the one case in 
the multiplicity of interests, and in the other in the 
multiplicity of sects. The degree of security in both 
cases will depend on the number of interests and 
sects.” 

If the balance on grave issues should collapse, and 
the sentiment on these issues should become too 
rigid for compromise, civil war was likely to ensue. 
Thus came the war within the American Federal 
Union in 1861-65, which, according to John Bassett 
Moore, was “the result of a contest over the balance 
of power.” And thus came the irreconcilable division 
of the people of republican France which had 
brought France to the brink of civil strife when Hit- 
ler launched his attack in September, 1939. 

What is the relevance of these considerations to 
the development of an international government? 
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The relevance is this. An international or world 
government must face, even as a national govern- 
ment, the primary task of regulating the power 
quests of various groups of human beings. Not the 
abolition but the regulation of power politics is its 
objective. In the international sphere the more im- 
portant quests for power arise from the aspirations 
of nations equipped with the means of achieving 
their will by force. The problem of regulating these 
quests is correspondingly more difficult. Neverthe- 
less, this task of government remains essentially the 
same, to facilitate the transfer of power from group 
to group in accordance with the changing realities of 
the world’s life, and with a minimum of violence. 

World government, however, must do more than 
secure these peaceful transfers of power. As in the 
case of national government, it must further the 
general interests as against the contradictory special 
interests of particular groups. Here any system of 
world government will face problems of the first 
magnitude. For the distribution of power among 
the nations of the world is so unequal that it will be 
extraordinarily difficult to secure the general inter- 
ests of all the peoples without serious compromises 
with the special interests of the greater nations. 
Similar compromises with special interests occur 
constantly in domestic politics. Because of the for- 
midable strength of national loyalties, they are even 
more likely to occur in international politics. 

Take the most important general interest of the 
peoples, the prevention of war. Suppose a strong 
state desires to exploit by military means one that is 
weak. It is conceivable that it can be prevented 
from so doing by a very powerful central world gov- 
ernment, equipped with military force. But apart 
from such a government, the general interests of the 
people in preventing war could only be protected by 
the concerted action of strong states. And depen- 
dence upon the power of strong states will involve 
concessions to their special interests. It is not diffi- 
cult even now to foresee such concessions to Russia 
in Europe and perhaps Asia, and to the United 
States on both its Atlantic and Pacific frontiers. 

In any case the analogies of domestic policies do 
not encourage us to believe that the differences in 
the power at the disposal of the various states will 
be completely overridden by merely legal agreements. 
Lowell’s description of the federal union of the 
states of the German Reich as being like “a compact 
between a lion, half a dozen foxes, and a score of 
mice,” is worth keeping in mind when we start to 
rely upon a blueprint of government apart from bal- 
ances of power and interest among nations verbally 
committed to a new order. 

To those concerned for the realization of moral 
ideals in international affairs, the persistence of 
power politics with its tendency to compound gen- 


eral and special interests may bring disillusionment. 
Nationalism and imperialism will die hard, and the 
appeasement of strong groups at the expense of the 
weak will continue. But the situation viewed in a 
wider perspective is not without hope. All along, 
the general interests of mankind have progressed in 
combination with speciai interests. Democracy and 
Protestantism came into the modern world bound up 
with a special interest of the rising business class. 
During the last century the welfare of the masses 
has been likewise bound up with the growth in power 
of the organized workers. It has become almost an 
axiom in domestic politics that general improvement 
is most likely to be secured through strengthening 
the power of that minority whose interest most near- 
ly approximates the interests of the people as a 
whole. 

Nor is the fruitful union of general and special 
interests without illustration in the international field. 
The Monroe Doctrine was born of the union of the 
special interests of this country and Great Britain. 
It leaned for support upon the British Navy. But the 
Monroe Doctrine over the long period has also 
served the interests of the entire Western hemi- 
sphere, and behind its facade there has developed the 
Pan-American union of free peoples. 

Today the special interests of the great nations, 
who will probably prove to be the victors in the 
present conflict, can only be secured by a long period 
of peace. The belief that behind the shelter of these 
interests we can create a world government that will 
reduce the threat of war requires no more faith than 
other men have had in other crises of history. 

Much depends upon our candid recognition of the 
power aspects of such a government. We who are 
idealistically-minded have been concerned almost 
wholly, thus far, with the application to international 
affairs of moral principles. Moral principles are es- 
sential. They lift man above the brute. They bring 
his might ever to the judgment bar of right. They 
are the plumlines that determine the direction a po- 
litical structure should take. They measure its so- 
cial and moral value. 

But principles alone do not build a political struc- 
ture. Such a structure is built largely from the 
forms and means of power. To condemn a structure 
of government and governmental policies, accord- 
ingly, on the ground that they involve “power poli- 
tics,” and regardless of the practicable alternatives, 
leads only to cynicism and despair. The popularity 
of this approach to international affairs is one of the 
reasons for the amount of cynicism and despair 
concerning both the war and the coming peace that 
exists in Protestant church circles in America. 

If, on the other hand, idealists recognize that gov- 
ernments represent to a degree the converging power 
quests of human beings, they will not be likely to 





mistake government for God. They will realize 
that between the achievements of government and 
the idealistic vision of man’s possibilities there will 
always be a gap. The narrowing of this gap is the 
social objective of education and religion in every 
age. Moreover, as these non-governmental institu- 
tions aid government in lifting the level of social life, 
the plane on which the power struggles of men are 
carried will be lifted, and the struggles themselves 
will grow more refined. 

It is upon such cooperative endeavor functioning 
through all the channels of world intercourse that we 
must rely ultimately for the abolition of the intoler- 
able evil of war. 


Sumner Welles Is Right 


HE speech by Sumner Welles before the For- 

eign Policy Association charts to a remarkable 
extent the same course for America which this jour- 
nal has long advocated. It made us all the more re- 
gretful that Mr. Welles has resigned from the State 
Department. We hope that those interpretations of 
the resignation are correct, which do not suggest a 
break in policy between Mr. Welles and the Presi- 
dent and that this speech may still represent the 


The World Church 


Archbishop of York’s Report on the 
Russian Church 


The text of a statement made on his return from 
Russia by the Archbishop of York, the Most Reverend 
Cyril Forster Garbett is as follows in part: 


“Most of our conversations were with the venerable 
Patriarch and the three or four very able Metropolitans 
and Archbishops who were with him; notable among 
them was the Metropolitan of Kiev, whom the State 
has appointed a member of the Commission now in- 
vestigating German atrocities. 

“There can be no doubt that worship within the 
churches is fully allowed. Orthodox prelates were 
emphatic about this. We attended two services in the 
cathedral, both on weekdays. This first occasion was 
the celebration of the Liturgy; this lasted over three 
hours and at the close the Patriarch welcomed the 
delegation, and I replied. 

“T have never seen such a vast congregation. The 
people were standing all the time and were packed 
toegther. I was told that there were 10,000 present, and 
there were thousands in the square. There was a most 
moving scene of emotion and welcome as I left the 
cathedral, huge crowds surging forward and crying out, 
‘English Archbishop, thank you, thank you.’ 

“Two days later there was a service of intercession. 
The crowd was, if possible, larger, though there was, 
a heavy rain. 


President’s real purpose. The nation desperately 
needs to have the President himself speak out on for- 
eign policy and set forth in more precise terms than 
those contained in the Atlantic Charter his under- 
standing of our major objectives. 

Mr. Welles in this speech does full justice to the 
necessity of making the most of the alliance that 
exists between the United Nations and at the same 
time he sees clearly that an exclusive alliance must 
give way to a world organization. He deals effec- 
tively with the abstract debate over sovereignty that 
is now being used to confuse the people. He asks: 
“Until we have determined exactly what form of 
world organization we believe should in our own 
interests be instituted, how can we tell what, if any, 
limitations such an organization might impose upon 
our sovereignty?” He repeats his warning against 
imperialism, American or any other kind. He con- 
veys a sense of urgency about the choice before us 
that is comparable to that in the best utterances of 
the churches. He even admits, what is so difficult 
for a statesmen to admit, that all of us share the 
guilt for the present tragedy. Throughout his speech 
there is a fine combination of a realistic sense of 
what is possible and a generous vision. There is a 
call to America to lead without the expression of an 
offensive national pride. <>, 


: News and Notes 


“Many were weeping when the prayer for the dead 
was said. 

“On Sunday I went to a country church which was 
crowded with peasants, mainly women and children. 
One of my companions went to evening service on 
Saturday in a small city church, and found this also 
crowded. 

“T was particularly struck with the character of the 
congregations in the cathedral. They did not consist 
mainly of old people, though of course there were many 
who were old. It was a congregation consisting chiefly 
of the middle-aged and under. There were a fair num- 
ber of men, though naturally very few soldiers—just 
a sprinkling here and there. To say that congregations 
consist chiefly of the aged is sheer nonsense. 

“Anti-religious propaganda has come to an end, 
though I was told that the godless societies are still in 
existence. There is a growing spirit of tolerance. The 
place religion has played in the history of the nations 
is respected, and is shown in the cinema and on the 
stage. The ridiculing of religions is increasingly re- 
garded as bad form and as such is discouraged. I my- 
self, with my two chaplains, wore my cassock in 
crowded thoroughfares—we walked about perfectly 
freely. People looked at us with interest, but nowhere 
was there any sign of opposition or contempt. 

“There are still large numbers of churches used 
for secular purposes, but I was told that the number of 
those used for worship has gradually increased. There 
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is no freedom of religious propaganda such as we have 
in this country. But then in Russia all publications 
are controlled by the State. It is therefore significant 
that the Russian Patriarchate has just issued the first 
number of a religious magazine. 

“This has a circulation of 10,000 and could not have 
been published without the approval of the State... . ” 


French Jews Herded into Drancy 
Concentration Camp 


An increasing number of Jews in the southern zone 
of France are being arrested and sent to the Drancy 
Concentration Camp, which is the jumping-off place 
for deportation to Eastern Europe, according to an 
article in the Stockholm newspaper Aftonbladet. 

The Swedish dispatch, quoting reports from Berne, 
said that mass arrests have taken place at Marseille, 
Toulouse, Perpignan, Ales, Aix en Provence and 
Limoges, while in Clermont-Ferrand all Jews have been 
deported in retaliation for resistance shown to the 
Germans. 

Entire families were said to be hiding in the forests 
to escape being arrested. 

Conditions at the Drancy Concentration Camp have 
become “terrible” since it was taken over by German 
storm troops, the dispatch said. Two thousand persons 
are reported to be interned there. 


Danish Protest Nazi Outrages Against Jews 


A pastoral letter condemning Nazi outrages against 
the Jews in Denmark was read in all Danish churches 
yesterday, the Stockholm newspaper Dagens Nyheter 
said in a dispatch reported to the Office of War In- 
formation. 

Although the contents of the letter were not quoted, 
the dispatch said it contained specific mention of Dr. 
Niels H. D. Bohr, Danish physicist and 1922 Nobel 
prize winner who fled to Sweden to escape the pogrom. 

The dispatch said further that the Danish Students 
Association cancelled its Henrik Pontoppidan memorial 
ceremony to hear instead a proclamation composed 
by the seniors protesting against the treatment of “our 
countrymen.” 


Service Men Indicate Desire 
to Study for Ministry 


As the result of preaching missions in army camps 
and naval bases, a substantial number of service men 
have indicated a desire to study for the Christian min- 
istry when the war is over, according to Dr. Jesse M. 
Bader, executive secretary of the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Dr. Bader said that every possible effort is being 
made to keep in touch with these prospective candidates 
through army and navy chaplains and the young men’s 
home church minister. 

Dr. Bader called the preaching missions now being 
sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches “our 
greatest opportunity in evangelism.” In the past year 
and one-half, he reported, 34 missions have been held 
in as many camps. At the rate of several each month, 
the missions will continue for the duration. 


The missions are being conducted by volunteer clergy- 
men chosen for their particular ability to “get next to 
the men.” They get next to the men, Dr. Bader ex- 
plained, in the Sunday-to-Friday missions, holding serv- 
ices and counselling men in camp chapels, hospitals, 
guard houses, dining rooms, theaters, on the rifle range 
and “under the stars on bivouac.” 

“The last World War was a ‘singing’ war,” Dr. Bader 
said. “This is a praying war. Our young men and wo- 
men in the armed forces are thinking of the war in 
terms of the world-to-be after the war is over. Sent 
into many parts of the world to fight, they are realizing 
how overwhelming is the global war we’re engaged in. 
They are thinking: ‘If this thing succeeds, God has to 
be in it.’” 

RNS 


Germans Losing Many Clergy on Battlefields 


Drafting of clergymen into the German Army is 
causing an increasing shortage of pastors in both Catho- 
lic and Protestant parishes, according to a British radio 
broadcast beamed to Germany recently. The number 
of priests and divinity students from the Freiburg diocese 
who have died in battle was said to equal the loss of an 
entire year’s seminary class. With the loss of two more 
Catholic clergy in the Eastern front early in August, 
the total number of Freiburg clergymen who have 
fallen in battle is 107, the broadcast reported, adding 
that this figure does not include twelve priests and 
divinity students “who are unreported.” 


Nazis Confiscate Pastor’s Farewell Gift 


Nazi authorities in Norway not only dismissed a 
pastor of the Norwegian church but confiscated 6,000 
kroner collected by his congregation as a farewell gift, 
the Stockholm newspaper Svenska Dagbladet reported 
recently. 

Following the dismissal of Pastor Skaare of Lesja, 
the dispatch said the congregation obtained permission 
from the Quisling police chief of Lillehammer to pre- 
sent him with a farewell collection. After 6,000 kroner 
had been collected, the police stepped in and pocketed 
all the money. 


Christian Mission on World Order 


In the greatest nationwide effort of Protestantism 
in years, thousands of church leaders from Bangor, 
Maine to Walla, Washington, will participate next 
month in the Christian Mission on World Order to 
demonstrate their interest in a just and durable peace 
and their determination as Christian citizens to achieve 
it. 

Paul G. Macy, Acting Director of the Christian Mis- 
sion under the joint auspices of six great church agen- 
cies representing more than 25,000,000 Protestants, an- 
nounced that church leaders would gather together for 
one day missions in 100 cities and 39 states and the 
District of Columbia during the first three weeks of 
November. 

Macy said that more than 75 men and women, many 
of them nationally known in the fields of religion, edu- 
cation, government, law, and others have accepted as- 
signments as members of teams who will travel from 
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city to city to speak and participate in discussions of 
a Christian world order and to stimulate church and 
community to inaugurate an effective program of study 
and action. 


Commission on the Church and Minority Peoples 


A new Commission on the Church and Minority Peo- 
ples has been set up by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America to aid the churches of 
America to become more effective in dealing with racial 
and cultural problems, according to an announcement 
made here by the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 
president of the Council. 

Announcement was also made of the appointment of 
Dr. Will W. Alexander of Chapel Hill, N. C., as chair- 
man of the new Commission. Dr. Alexander is con- 
sultant on racial minorities to the War Manpower Com- 
mission and vice-president of the Rosenwald Fund. The 
director of the Commission, elected by the Federal 
Council’s Executive Committee at its fall meeting, is 
the Rev. Bradford S. Abernethy, formerly minister of 
the First Baptist Church in Columbia, Missouri, who 
for the last two years has served as Secretary of the 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace. 

The purpose of the Commission as officially defined 
by the Federal Council’s Executive Committee is as fol- 
lows: 

To aid the churches of the United States 

1—to appraise themselves in relation to the Christian 
ideal of human brotherhood and race relations in the 
new world situation brought about by the war; 

2—to advance their attitudes and activities and those 
of their members in overcoming the weaknesses shown 
by their own self-appraisal, and to make them more ef- 
fective in helping to advance the cause of the Kingdom 
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of God with all that the teachings of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man imply; 

3—to overcome scientifically false and unChristian 
theories of race which would consign some races to a 
permanently inferior status involving disregard of the 
Christian principle of the sacredness of personality ; 

4—to understand and make known the points of view 
of modern biology, philosophy and social science, and 
of the teachings of Christianity on the subject of race; 

5—to make known concrete experiments of success- 
ful interracial adjustment and cooperation which can be 
studied with profit and followed, at least in principle, 
by churches and other Christian organizations. 


Russian Orthodox Church Council 


Ecumenical church circles in Geneva regard the con- 
vening of a Russian Orthodox Church Council and the 
election of a Patriarch as a concession to national senti- 
ment in Russia. They believe also that the development 
is likely to have an important bearing on Russian foreign 
policy. 

The new relations between the Orthodox Church and 
the Russian State, it is believed, will have significant 
repercussions, especially in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
as well as in Greece, where the lower clergy is already 
collaborating with the leftist resistance movement in the 
struggle against Nazism. 

The opinion in Roman Catholic quarters is that an 
important factor in the re-establishment of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia was the desire to create a defense 
against Roman Catholicism. 

The general view is that the effect of Russian church- 
state developments on the future of Roman Catholicism 
in the Eastern European countries will be a negative one, 
while the effect on Protestantism will depend on the at- 
titude of the Western churches to Russia. 

Church circles here stress that the re-established Rus- 
sian Orthodox Patriarchate faces the danger that its 
freedom to act as a church will be limited and that its 
influence will be exploited by the Soviet Government 
for political ends. RNS 


Theodore Hume’s Death 


Rev. Theodore Hume was one of the eleven passen- 
gers killed when the Germans shot down a Swedish pas- 
senger plane on the night of October 22nd. Rev. Hume 
had recently resigned his pastorate in California to be- 
come a representative of the Congregational churches in 
the office of the World Council of Churches in Geneva, 
a position to which he was called because of his great 
interest in ecumenical Christianity and his broad under- 
standing of continental view-points. The trip which 
ended fatally for him was undertaken to attend a spe- 
cial meeting of the World Council in Stockholm. Rev. 
Hume was one of the ablest and most vigorous of the 
younger churchmen in America. He was a graduate of 
Yale and Union Theological Seminary and was also a 
Rhodes Scholar. His death is a severe loss both to the 
Congregational Church and the Church at large. 
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